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good terms, although the latter grandiloquently de-
scribes himself as '* lord of the Black Mountain." On
Stephen's death, in 1515, no opposition was offered to
the succession of his son Ivan, who a few months
later made way for his son George. This prince, the
last of the Crnoievic rulers of Montenegro, remained
barely a year in his rough domain. The son of one
Venetian lady and the husband of another, himself a
patrician of the Republic and long time a resident on
her lagoons, he had the utmost distaste for a life of
solitude and privation in the monastery at Cetinje.
His wife joined her complaints to his own. Without
society and amusements, she sighed for the gaiety of
her home, and her husband readily agreed to leave
Montenegro for ever. He summoned the chiefs and
people, told them his intentions, and entrusted them
with the weapons which his great ancestors Stephen
and Ivan the Black had wielded in defence of their
liberties. To the Bishop Babylas, as the next most
important personage to himself, he confided the task
of governing the country. Thus it came about that
Montenegro, like some of the German States in
mediaeval times, was ruled by an ecclesiastic, who
combined the functions of priest, lawyer, and leader
in war. This arrangement, commenced in 1516, con-
tinued in one form or another down to 1851, and the
Vladikas or Prince Bishops of the Black Mountain
formed a curious exception to the usual class from
which sovereigns are selected. The Bishop's selec-
tion having been ratified by the assembled chiefs
and people, George and his wife, accompanied by not
a few Montenegrin nobles, set sail from Cattaro. It